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Did you ever have the pleasure of seeing a son or a 
daughter . graduate .from haven*t, 
you probably number among your acquaintances a doctor 
or two. Certainly you know for a trusted friend your fam- 
ily physician. And just as surely you must have wondered 
who stands behind the doctor, as he makes his calls in fair 
weather, in rain or snow, day or night in the year 1935. 
Did all medicine, you are asking, begin with us moderns? 
Can we not discern over the shoulder of the very physician 
who calls on us today the face of a man long since dead, 
yet still alive? Let me help you to see that face. 

By television follow a faint glimpse eastward. Eastward 
past white Lisbon and Rome and Athens. Southeastward 
six thousand miles to a little island in the Mediterranean— 
Cos, where spring beneath a huge plane tree is coming 
to southern lands. even_as- I talk. Under a plane tree thirty 
feet in circumference we stand. It is so old, this veteran, 
that pillars constantly prop up its branches today when tour- 
ists come to see it in the market place of Cos. 

Under its shadow set the dials on your century-machines 
for the year 431 B.C. Back one lifetime of three-score years 
and ten, twenty lifetimes, thirty, thirty-four. The plane tree 
is now a mere youngster. And beneath it sits the man whose 
face has haunted us over the doctor’s shoulder. Before him, 
grave and intent, are a number of young Greek men. Listen 
to their talk. 

“Today,” says the teacher, “you take an oath which binds 
you irrevocably to the physician’s craft.” 

“Aye, Hippocrates,” the young men answer. 

Now we have the name that identifies that wise and 
kindly face, old in wisdom, though its owner is still. only 
thirty years of age, Hippocrates the Greek, the father of 
medicine. And the oath which he administers to his stu- 
dents is the selfsame oath which your son, your daughter, 
your friend, your family physician has in all likelihood taken 
upon graduation from medical school. The oath which still 
today sets the standard of medical ethics. The oath which 
would prevent Bruno Richard Hauptmann’s family doctor 
from revealing on the witness-stand information given con- 
fidentially in the consulting-room. 

Hippocrates goes on with the ceremony: “I swear by Apollo 
the Healer and by Asclepius, by Hygeia and Panacea... .” 
And his pupils answer in chorus. 

Let’s interrupt once more with a word of explanation be- 
hind Hippocrates’ back. His students know, what perhaps 
we don’t, that Asclepius is the patron saint of all physicians, 
and that Hygeia (Health) and Panacea (All Healing), by 
whom they swear, are Asclepius’ daughters. 

The oath proceeds: “I will look on him who taught me 
this art as I do my own parents, and will share with him 
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I will hold his offspring as my own brethren and will teach 
them this art, if they wish to learn it, without fee. .. .” 
Here we have the beginning of the professional courtesy 
which makes many a doctor stint himself in order to serve 
the families of other physicians. 

““T will néither give on demand any deadly drug, nor prompt 
to such a course, nor will I give a woman a pessary to cause 
abortion.” A tenet which all reputable physicians still hold in 
view. 

“Into whatsoever houses I may come, I will enter to help 
the sick, and I will abstain from all intentional wrong- 
doing and harm, especially from carnal relations with any 
person... .” Doctors have been disqualified today for failing 
to observe this counsel. 

“And whatsoever, either in my practise or apart from it in 
daily life, I see or hear which should not be spoken of out- 
side, thereon will I keep silence, judging such silence sacred.” 
The modern vow of professional secrecy. 

As the oath swings to an impressive close, as reverent 
silence for a few moments enfolds all his students, we sense 
the powerful magnetism of the man Hippocrates. The mag- : 
netic power which was to make him, like George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, a legend in his own lifetime. That 
poise and kindliness and thoroughness which held him as a 
guiding genius before all the doctors of antiquity. That 
eager Greek curiosity which inspired the rebirth of medicine 
in the sixteenth century of our era. In the sixteenth century 
when, remembering what the world had forgotten during the 
ecclesiastical slumber of the Middle Ages, a young medical 
student, Vesalius, crept out by night and stole skeletons from 
the Paris gallows that he might study more fully the structure 
of the human body. 

Concerning the man Hippocrates we do not know surely 
whether he ever wrote a line with his own fingers. In that 
he resembles Socrates and Jesus of Nazareth:- But we-do 
know that his students and their students went on from 
power to power, writing voluminously, including women in 
their classes, beginning within a hundred years to practise 
the dissection of human corpses, supplying at length the 
urge for the Roman military hospital on which our own 
hospitals to the last physical detail might be modelled. 

In practise Hippocrates himself and his students after 


him developed the modern method of case-study. They 
recorded carefully the symptoms of their patients. They 
diagnosed and predicted the course of disease. They at- 


tempted to control epidemics by almost modern methods of 
diet and sanitation. They ransacked the herb-gardens of 
the civilized world for healing potions. They served as 
general practitioners. They acted as. high-salaried public 
physicians for whom in rivalry the leading cities of anti- 
quity clamored. In their offices they observed modern rules 
of cleanliness and care, whether for minor or major opera- 
tions. The same rigid rules of etiquette applied, whether to 
doctors or to assistants, handling, counting napkins, sponges, 


forceps, knives. And always upon the lips of the Hip- 
pocratic physician was to be heard the maxim which your 
own family doctor invokes when his art has done all it can: 
“Trust to the healing power of nature.” 

But come back with me now to Hippocrates, who is more 
interesting than all his pupils. What is the back-ground of 
this young man under the plane tree? He has travelled 
widely over the world. He has absorbed the lore of Egyptian 
physicians. Most important, he has begun to study the 
epidemics which were the scourge of the ancient world. He 
thinks he can prove that climate and seasons have a certain 
effect on such outbreaks. He is beginning to believe that 
weather has a great deal to do with the appearance of 
pestilence. And to some extent he is convinced that he can 
head off these attacks and save human life by proper diet and 
sanitation. 

Suddenly, the very next year, he has a chance to prove 
his theories (all this may be only legend, but it is alluring 
legend). Miles across the water northwest of Cos is Athens, 
now involved in a life and death war for commercial 
supremacy with her neighbors. Things seem to be going well 
with Athens; for Pericles, the greatest of her statesmen, is in 
charge. Sparta has invaded Attic soil, it is true; Attic farm- 
ers are cooped up, miserably crowded in the city; but there 
prevails a comfortable assurance that Athens will eventually 
prove triumphant. 

The year has been unusually free from disease. People 
are proceeding normally about the business of a_ besieged 
town when with no warning, up from Egypt sweeps the 
plague. Perhaps sailors from Egypt have brought it. But 
rabid patriots are inclined to think their Spartan enemies 
have poisoned Attic water-supplies. 

On the scene, fortunately for us, is the greatest of 
Greek and one of the greatest of all historians, Thucydides 
the Athenian. With the restless curiosity which afflicts all 
his race he follows the course of the disease. He contracts 
it himself. But he recovers and preserves for us the account 
which I now summarize: 

Men in good health are seized with intense fever, followed 
by internal inflammation, hoarseness, coughing, ineffectual 
retching. They wander about in torment and try to throw 
themselves for coolness into the public cisterns. They are 
tortured by a sleeplessness which never for a moment lets up. 
Then falls the last crisis. Parts of the body drop off—toes, 
fingers, nose, ears, eyes. Death comes slowly, or sometimes 
mercifully within a few hours, from fever too great to bear. 

Those who recover are often attacked by loss of memory. 
They cannot recognize either themselves or their friends. 
But the most dreadful thing about the whole malady is the 
despondency of the victims. When once they know that 
they are sick, they immediately give up all hope. Despairing 
they nurse one another and die like sheep. Some of course 
are not so brave. They refuse to care even for their nearest 
relatives, who suffer and perish all untended. But most, like 
Thucydides, make it a point of honor to visit their friends, 
never sparing themselves. 


The morale of Athens is entirely shattered. Streets and 
temples are full of the dead and dying. Funeral pyres are 
choked. One family has hardly left its burden on the fire 
before another drives them away and seizes first place. A 
spirit of utter lawlessness, a disregard for all the laws of 
god and man prevails. 


Then Hippocrates appears upon the scene, perhaps sum- 
moned by Pericles, perhaps merely there by reporter’s good 
luck. Like Thucydides (the two were almost of an age) 
Hippocrates does not spare himself. Night and day, almost 
without sleep, he visits patients, rich and poor, in every 
quarter of the town. He notes the pathetic agonies of the 
dying, their breathing, like that of a man “suddenly recol- 
lecting himself”. Not until some two hundred years ago did 
modern physicians describe that symptom. 
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And then—and then—an astonishing thing. Hippocrates 
comes to the quarter of the smiths. They alone seem to 
have been practically immune. An idea! Hippocrates seizes 
upon it. Perhaps the fires they have kept constantly burning 
have something to do with their immunity. At once Hip- 
pocrates acts. Over the whole town he sets bonfires burn- 
ing. This measure now is added to all the precautions of 
sanitation, of diet, and it may be of isolation, which Hip- 
pocrates has taken before. 

In a few days, as if by magic, the plague disappears. Co- 
incidence, you say? Perhaps. But just as probably Hip- 
pocrates counselled the people to throw infected garments 
and bedding into the fire. He stumbled here it may be 
(though he didn’t know the word infection) onto the truth 
which modern physicians know about certain infectious 
diseases. 

Athens at any rate has no doubts. By unanimous vote 
Athenians reward Hippocrates with a statue on which is 
inscribed: “To our rescuer and benefactor.” And if, as we may 
suppose, the usual accompaniment of such honors was forth- 
coming, they voted Hippocrates a golden crown and a front- 
row seat in the theatre for having made “the year’s most 
valuable contribution to the welfare of Athens.” 

We too might well cast our ballots with the Athenians. 
For without Hippocrates and his school the modern science 
of medicine could hardly have arisen. Without him perhaps 
we should never have had our free clinics and all the as- 
surance of good health which makes life a little more toler- 
able. The next time you visit your doctor’s office, look on 
the wall. There perhaps you will see, as you can in so 
many consulting-rooms, a copy of the Hippocratic oath. 
Read it and be thankful to the man whose watchword was: 
“Where the love of man is, there also is the art of medicine.” 
NOTE: For Cos and the plane tree consult Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 14th Edition, London and New York, 1929, 6.483A. 
Ancient accounts of the life of Hippocrates contain a certain 
amount of fable, but may be true in broad outline, except for 
the statement that he stopped the plague. Thucydides (2.47.4) 
says specifically that physicans were not able to cope with 
the disease. However, in his entire account (2.47-54), 
Thucydides nowhere tells how the plague ran its course. This 
would give an ancient fictioneer a chance to make Hippocrates 
step in and accomplish what no one else could do. See H. 
C. Couch, “Some Political Implications of the Athenian 
Plague,” Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, LXVI (1935), 92-103. Couch shows that “the Athenians 
and the Lacedaemonians were aware of the contagious nature 
of the plague and that the spread of the disease was effectively 
controlled by quarantine, either voluntary or involuntary.” As 
to the date of the Hippocratic Oath (some contend that it is 
genuinely Hippocratic) and on whom it was binding there is 
the greatest doubt. Regarding the dates of the Hippocratic 
Corpus, from which I have drawn liberally for the above 
speech, the lite of Hippocrates, and the Oaths see W. H. S. 
Jones, Hippocrates, I. ix-xliv and 291-297, Loeb Classical 
Library, London and New York, 1923. For an account of 
ancient medicine consult H. E. Sigerist, The Great Doctors, 
translated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul, New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1933. 


A PROJECTED VOCABULARY STUDY 
By Mitprep Dean 
Roosevelt High School, Washington, D. C. 

A call is going out for volunteers to help in a cooperative 
study for a part of our Latin vocabulary. Why make a 
study? The Modern Language Report publishes a list of “the 
common words most frequently and most widely used in 
English, French, German, and Spanish.” What is that to us? 
How interesting it would be to have the classical Latin version 
of these words to use in our oral work, and our composition 
work! How much more interesting to track to its source 


every one of these words that has any connection with Latin, 
so that we shall know that from the earliest days of our 
class work we are using words that are still today the com- 
monest ones on men’s lips. 

There are only 739 words to study. Ten teams, with several 
people on each team turning the pages of etymological dic- 
tionaries, will make light work of this list by February 1, 1937; 
and we shall find ourselves in possession of a few words we 
have not been using, and of a great deal of friendly con- 
fidence gained in the course of the study. 


CHARLES KNAPP 

On September 17, 1936, in the City of New York, there 
died, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, Professor Charles 
Knapp, of Barnard College, Columbia University. His death 
is a loss not only to his family and the university he served 
but also to the cause of classical scholarship. Through his 
direct teaching for nearly half a century and through the 
wider reaches of his influence as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States and Editor of its 
organ for nearly thirty years he affected in a substantial way 
the course of classical scholarship in this country. 

Charles Knapp’s personality was probably the most vigor- 
ous among classical scholars of our generation. Many 
loved him and the rigorous scholarship he represented, not a 
few were nettled by the man and his methods, but none could 
be indifferent. He was devoted to the cause of seeking truth, 
but his statements of the truth he apprehended were not im- 
personal or colorless: behind each could be discerned the 
firm outlines of an energetic and characterful individual. 

But he was not content with the pursuit of truth in the 
cloistered halls of the graduate faculty: scholarship he re- 
garded as an activity and an attitude as well as an end. With 
prodigious energy, therefore, and in the face of the almost 
inexorable downward gravitation of our age he maintained a 
high level of critical scholarship in the columns of The 
Classical Weekly. Expediency could not deflect Charles Knapp 
from giving classical people what he was convinced they 
should have rather than what they might find comfortable or 
merely practical. The example of his stalwart career will long 
abide as an inspiration. —Moses Hapas. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 
A Way to Handle the Macron Problem. Miss Dorothy 
Williams, of Clearfield, Pa., writes, “Will you please tell me 
what the common accepted practice is in regard to learning 
the placing of the macron in composition in first year Latin 
classes?” The editor replied :— 

I believe there is no commonly accepted practice in this 
matter. A few teachers try to insist upon the marking of all 
the long vowels; but this proves to be a virtually unattain- 
able ideal. Many teachers ignore the macrons completely ; 
this would seem a little unwise. The middle course of re- 
quiring the marking of all macrons in inflectional endings, 
or all macrons the omission of which might cause confusion 
as to tense, case, or general meaning (as in via and wid, venit 
and vénit, etc.) is much more common. My own practice has 
been this :—Early in the first year I demonstrate the difference 
between long and short vowels, and show how the macron is 
really a record of something that actually happens in pro- 
nunciation. Then I say, “It is not always easy to remember 
which vowels are long. It is not always easy even to copy 
them correctly from the words in the book. Let us see who 
among you can write the sentences each day with all the long 
vowels correctly marked.” I never deduct credit for failure 
to make a long vowel, but I always supply missing macrons 
in red pencil when I correct a pupil’s paper; and I always take 
pains to commend a pupil who has the vowels ail marked 
correctly. Good students soon acquire the macron habit in 
this way; poorer students probably should not be pushed 
further in the matter during the first year. —L. B. L. 
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A SYMPOSIUM OF CONVICTIONS 
CONTRIBUTED BY Frep S. DUNHAM 
The University of Michigan 
The following statements were prepared at the beginning of 


the summer session by students enrolled in the advanced 
course in “Problems in the Teaching of High School Latin.” 


“I believe that the following claims commonly made for 
Latin are in no way extravagant: Latin is the brain of our 
English language in that it helps us to spell, talk, write, and, 
most important of all, think; Latin opens avenues to many 
interesting hobbies and to a type of reading which increases 
in significance and charm as one grows older. I believe 
that pupils work exactly as hard and are exactly as en- 
thusiastic as their teacher, and that any teacher who uses the 
same routine day after day, year after year, deserves to have 
dull, inattentive classes. I believe that the teaching of Latin 


today is as full of troubles as Pandora’s chest, but Hope | 


remains in both.” (Dorothy L. Roby, Zionsville, Ind.) 


“T believe that Latin, well taught, is often a revelation to 
the pupil of what can be done by regular, systematic work, 
and frequently shows him for the first time the waste of care- 
less, slipshod work.” (Margaret Robb, Gaylord, Mich.) 


“T believe that an understanding of present-day political 
and economic problems is increased by a study of Roman his- 
tory, and that good citizenship is encouraged by the pursuit of 
a study which is not a ‘snap course’. I believe that ‘problem 
solving’ is demanded in the translation of Latin to English, 
and that such exercises furnish opportunities for concentra- 
tion, accuracy, and perseverance.” (Lela Lockett, Pekin, Ill.) 


“T believe that Latin if properly taught will appeal to the 
masses as well as the classes. I believe that a command of 
Latin vocabulary, whether it be a minimum or maximum list 
of words, and an understanding of the more practical elements 
of grammar is essential, and my teaching is directed toward 
that end. The pupil should be able to read and write the 
language.” (Florence Sachs, Thomas Kelly High School, 
Chicago, II.) 

“I believe that the training which the study of Latin gives 
students in concentration and persistence and which carries 
over to some extent into other courses is a valuable asset in 
an age when a great deal of the thinking is superficial. I be- 
lieve that Latin should be read as Latin, but also that unless a 
certain amount of translating is done, the student will become 
careless and often fail entirely to grasp the meaning of a 
passage. I believe that the civilization, customs, etc., of a 
people should be taught with the language, for the language 
course is probably the only means by which a student will ub- 
tain such information. The language itself should not be 
made a secondary matter, however.” (Lois B. Monroe, Lake- 
view High School, Battle Creek, Mich.) 


“T believe that Latin can be made a very powerful means of 
overcoming racial prejudices, for, if the pupil is made to see 
that the Latin language and Roman customs are just as rea- 
sonable as his own and that this attitude is due merely to 
training, he must then realize that modern nations are follow- 
ing the channels of their training.” (Sallie Adams Robinson, 
Lexington, Ky.) 

“I believe that since Latin is a language it should be heard, 
spoken, read, and written by the pupil.” (Mary C. Draper, 
Flushing, Mich.) 

“I believe that the functional method is the most natural, 


hence the most effective method of teaching Latin.” (Ruth 
Engle, Hillsboro, Ohio.) 


“I believe that there can be no teaching without learning. 
Since learning comes from within the pupil, not from without, 
the teacher must be constantly alert to find hidden sources of 


interest in each pupil, and to appeal to them directly.” 
(Martha Hawk, Alliance, Ohio.) 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the American Classical League 
wishes to announce that provision has now been made by 
which all students interested in or studying the Classics 
throughout our secondary schools (not colleges) may have 
membership in a JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE, a project 
approved and confirmed by the League’s Council. Such mem- 
bership is open to all students who secure from the League a 
pin, symbolizing the torch of classical culture, and bearing the 
letters J C L. The price of this pin is thirty cents, postpaid. 
No local organization is required by the League, and all such 
details will be left to the will of individual teachers. The 
student is under no obligation to the League, except to assist 
in furthering the cause of the Classics, as lay-members are 
now doing. 


There has come to the editor’s desk the first issue of a new 
Latin periodical, Orbis Latinus, published under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Harry E. Wedeck. It contains stories, poems, 
feature articles, and illustrations. 


The League regrets to announce that its service material will 
no longer be sent out on loan since many of the items re- 
turned were unfit for resale or loan. This loss is more than 
the League can absorb at this time. Also the increased cost 
of printing new and old items has necessitated the increase of 
5 cent numbers to 10 cents with a few exceptions. This new 
price now includes postage. Please correct your catalogues. 


CLASSICAL CLUB PROGRAMS 
The American Classical League has for sale the following 
material for special club programs. Prices are indicated. 
Please order by number. 


Thanksgiving 
420. An account of a harvest festival—a suggestion for 
a Thanksgiving Day Program ................ $ .10 
Christmas 
160. Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia ............ 10 
163. Some paragraphs about Christmas written in easy 
236. More about the Saturnalia 10 
294. Officium Stellae—a liturgical play suitable for 
297. Bibliography of articles helpful in preparing enter- 
388. The origin of the Roman Saturnalia ............ 10 
405. Suggestions for a Christmas program by the Latin 
466. A Roman and an American Christmas compared— 
10 
478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas cards ........... .10 
Hallowe'en 
356. The Delphic Oracle—an evening’s entertainment..  .10 
544. Hallowe’en Programs for the Classical Club ...... 10 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


“The Words in Cicero’s Orations,” a Check-List, 
by Stephen A. Hurlbut, (The St. Albans Press, Washington, D. 


C.), is a practical litthe manual for teachers and students of 
Cicero’s Orations, which brings the acquisition of the required 
vocabulary (C. E. E. B. Third-Year List) into close connection 
with the reading and helps mightily (valde) in locating, learn- 
ing, and reviewing the important words, Specially written sight 
passages offer a new and attractive means for testing attain- 
ment. The same material may also be obtained on separate 
sheets for testing purposes. It is not too late to start using this 
booklet with this year’s class. 


Pamphlet, 25 cts. each. Sample copy on request. 
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AUXILIUM LATINUM 


THE ORIGINAL POPULAR LATIN MAGAZINE 


Dr. Albert E. Warsley, Editor 
P. GO. Station “S” (Box 54), Brooklyn, New York 


The attention of Latin teachers not yet familiar with our Auxilium 
Latinum (Magazine in Latin for Classroom Use) is called to consider 
using this popular, 16-page Latin Magazine as a supplementary sight- 
reading text in their classrooms. Beginning its ninth (9th) Volume of 
publication this year, it is more interesting than ever before and so edited 
that it can be easily read by all Latin students, including 2nd year 
Caesar classes. Edited by seventeen editors, including Dr. Lillian B. 
Lawler, editor of The Classical Outlook, and whom we offer as our 
reference, each issue is replete with interesting items, viz.: plays, playlets, 
short stories, serials, legends, essays, myths, extracts from ancient authors, 
current events, biographies of famous Americans, jokes, comic strips, 
historical anecdotes, etc., in beautiful Latin about which one teacher 
writes: “‘The simplicity of style and elegance of composition are out- 
standing.” About its beautiful cover, featuring a famous Caproni cut 
different in each issue and each in a different colorful dress, Miss Frances 
Sabin has remarked: “I seldom see a cover to a publication as attractive 
as the one on Auvxilium Latinum.” bout its usefulness, Miss Mildred 
Dean has stated: “We need Auxili L . for it covers a field not 
entered by Classical Journal or Latin Notes (now Classical Outlook).” 
Appearing bimonthly during academic years, from October to May, it is 
the official organ of A.P.S.L. (Association for Promotion of Study of 
Latin), membership in which is free with subscriptions, making student 
members eligible thus for our annual Latin Honor Medal Examinations 
compétition and Latin Honor Society membership with handsome cer- 
tificates. A page of student-written material is also presented with cash 
payments made for their published items. The varied staggered sub- 
scription rates for the year follow: 6 to 25 at 50c each; 26 to 75 at 
45c each; 76 to 150 at 40c each. Sample copies at 20c each (refunded 
with later order). You may still secure all issues for this 1936-37 year 
by having your students subscribe to it now and mailing your order with 
remittance to address printed above. 


Published : 


1. Tabulated System of the Four Regular Latin Conjugations. 

2. Tabulated System of the Irregular Latin Verbs. 

3. Tabulated Latin Nouns, Pronouns and Adjectives. 

4. Tabulated Syntax of Latin Cases and Constructions. 

5. Tabulated Syntax of Latin Independent and Subordinate Clauses. 

The price of any one of the five Tables, printed separately on card- 
board, bond paper, or colored paper, is 20c. The price of the book, 
“‘Tabulated Latin Grammar’’ containing the five Tables, is 75c. 


Address the author: Joseph Lapidus, Boulevard Station, P. O. Box 21, 
New York, N. Y. 


An Aid for Latin Two Years 


A 1936 revision which contains sight translations, New 
York State Word List, late Regents papers, new back- 
ground work, additional grammar exercises and idioms. 
Address Elizabeth Joseph Byrnes, 208 Schuyler Street, 
Syracuse, New York. Price 50c plus postage. 


HELEN OF TROY ...A PLAY 
By 


HELEN BELL 


An Excellent Dramatization 
Price 30 cents postpaid American Classical League 


MEET VERGIL and HORACE 


As introduced by ALLEN E. WOODALL 
VERGILIAN TRILOGY : 


Dream of Andromache ................. $.35 (one act) 

HORATIAN PLAYS: 

$.35 (three acts) 


Address the American Classical League 


53 BC AD 1937 


BIMILLENNIUM OF AUGUSTUS 


Lay Your Plans Early 
For Joining Next 


AUGUSTAN PILGRIMAGE 


AND 


CAESAR TOUR IN GAUL 
Leaders include Dr. G. H. Allen, 


. A. D. Winspear, Prof. F. A. Spencer 
INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS 


Write For Information 


Prof. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


SS 
=A > OX 


P. 0. Box JI 


Newton, Massachusetts 
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